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luded to by Dante  (Inferno, xxvn. 52); p. j 42,509.

Cesnola, Luigi Palma di, Count (1832-1904), Italian-American archaeologist In 1860 he came to the U. S. and served with distinction on the Union side in the Civil War until 1863, when he was wounded and taken prisoner. In 1865 he was made a brevet brigadier-general, was naturalized, and appointed U. S. consul to Cyprus. He there spent 10 years in a series of interesting excavations at Curium, Larnaca, and Dali. His collection of statuary, pottery, jewelry, and other objects of art was bought by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City in 1873, where it is known as the Cesnola Collection. The genuineness of many of the articles he had collected was disputed for a time (1879), but the general worth of the collection was finally admitted, after a lawsuit in which the matter was thoroughly investigated. He wrote Cyprus, Us Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples (1878), a Description of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (1882), and an Atlas of the Cesnola Collection (1885), besides various pamphlets on art subjects.

Cespedes, Pablo de (1536-1608), Spanish painter, architect, and poet, born at Cordova. His principal picture is the Last Supper, in Cordova Cathedral.

Cespedes y 8 or gas, Carlos Manuel de (1819-74). Cuban patriot, was born at Bay-amo, Cuba. He was connected with General Prim's attempt against the Spanish Government (1844), and returned to Bayamo, where he chiefly lived, engaged in the practice of the law and literary work until the Cuban insurrection of 1868, which he inaugurated with a manifesto. The following year a Cuban Congress met and Cespedes was elected President by acclamation. He was deposed from the presidency in 1873. The cause of his death has remained a mystery.

Cessio Bonorum. In civil law, a process whereby a debtor made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. The debtor was then exempt from imprisonment.

Cession (Lat. cessio, 'surrender'), the formal transfer of territory from one state to another by the act of the state making the cession. Some deference is usually paid to the wishes of the inhabitants of the ceded territory, but it is not a recognized rule of international law that the transfer must be with the consent of the people. Cessions are made by way of sale, exchange, or gift, or are exacted by a conqueror as a condition of peace. The civil and political rights of the inhabi-

tants of the ceded territory are usually determined by the treaty of cession. In the case of earlier cessions of territory to the United States, it was usually stipulated by the ceding nation that the inhabitants of such territory should as soon as possible be admitted to all the rights and immunities of citizens of the United States, and that in the meantime they should be maintained and protected in their liberty, property, and in the religion which they professed. The Treaty of Paris, under which the Philippines and Porto Rico were ceded by Spain, merely stipulated that the civil rights and political status of the inhabitants of the ceded territory should be determined by the Congress of the U. S. In the absence of express stipulations, the inhabitants change their allegiance and acquire a share in all the rights of their new state. At the same time they carry with them all their local obligations, local rights, and property. The new state is liable for the local debts of the ceded territory and those secured upon special revenues. There are instances where the new state has charged itself with a part of the general debt. Most treaties of cession contain a clause dealing with the question of debts. See CONQUEST ; also Hall's and Whea-ton's International Law.

Cestoda.   See Tapeworms.

Cestracion, a genus of sharks of a somewhat primitive type. The living species, known as Port Jackson sharks, are confined to the Pacific Ocean; none exceed five ft. in length.

Cestui que Trust.  See Trusts.

Cestum Veneris, or Venus's Girdle, a beautiful marine organism belonging to the Ctenophora, remarkable for its elongated, ribbon-like form.

Cestus. (i.) Thongs of leather worn by Greek and Roman boxers on their hands; not like modern boxing-gloves, to soften their blows, but to make them more severe. They were often weighted with lead and iron. (2.) The magic girdle of Aphrodite (Venus), which caused its wearer to inspire love in all beholders. See Iliad, b.. xiv.

Cetacea, an order of marine mammals, including whales, dolphins, porpoises, and their allies. From fish they differ in their warm blood, four-chambered heart, air-breathing habit and many other characters; but they are very perfectly adapted for life in water. Of the many peculiarities of the skeleton, we can only mention that the bones are spongy and filled with oil, the neck short and stiff, the posterior portion of the verte-